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and that his conscience would not let him consent, even if by doing
so he might gain not only the kingdom of England but the empire
of the world.

Bonrepaus, who furnishes this uncompromising statement, adds that
James was more incensed against William than he had ever been before.
The special mission of Dykvelt to England from February to June
1687 was of paramount importance in the history of the Revolution, for
though he was nominally the envoy of the States-General, he was, as
James was aware, closely in William's confidence, he carried instructions
from the Prince (in which Burnet had had a hand), and he was the means
of establishing William's position as head of the opposition to James's
religious policy and of concentrating the hopes of that opposition upon
the ultimate succession of William to the throne. William's instructions
to Dykvelt were:

to expostulate decently but firmly with the King upon the methods
he was pursuing both at home and abroad, ... to assure all
the Church party that the Prince would ever be firm to the Church
of England and to all our national interests, ... to assure them
[the protestant dissenters] of a full toleration, and likewise of a
comprehension, if possible, whensoever the Crown should devolve
on the Princess, . . . and to try all sorts of people and to remove
the ill impressions that had been given them of the Prince.

To the Catholics only Dykvelt brought no message.

This is surely a unique document: never before or since has an
envoy been accredited both to the King and to the opponents of his
policy.1 It would be a grave mistake, however, to exaggerate the scope
of William's intentions at this time and to believe that Dykvelt was to
work for a usurpation already planned;2 William's immediate object
was to contrast his own view of the religious situation with that of his
father-in-law so as to gain popularity with the English people; his
ultimate object was to prevent King James from tampering with the
succession, as it was rumoured he intended to do, and to secure in due
course Princess Mary's peaceful succession to the throne; and, it may
be added, the pleas on which William demanded the suffrage of the
English people were not adopted for immediate purposes, but were
based on his sincere attachment to the principles which he professed.

1 Dykvelt's instructions bear, however, a distant resemblance to many
given by Louis to his ambassadors under which they were to bring pressure on
Charles and James by encouraging Parliament to make trouble for them.

a Even the hot-headed Mordaunt, who early in 1686 proposed to William
that he should make a descent on England, did not contemplate James's
expulsion, but only a compulsion on him to rule by law.
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